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REPORT. 


Sir:  The  undersigned,  Directors  of  the  California  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  respectfully  sub- 
mit this,  their  report,  as  required  by  law. 

Since  the  last  report,  there  have  been  the  following  changes  in  the 
Board  of  Directors:  On  the  second  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  Mr.  T.  L.  Barker  took  his  seat  in  place  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Bren- 
ham,  resigned,  and  on  the  seventh  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three, Mr.  E.  J.  Crane  in  place  of  Dr.  Nicholson,  resigned. 

In  the  medical  department,  September  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  Dr.  Van  Wyck  was  elected  in  place  of  Dr.  Nicholson,  and 
in  December,  Dr.  J.  E.  Selfridge  in  place  of  Dr.  Van  Wyck. 

On  January  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Palmer  was  appointed  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  his  bond 
for  ten  thousand  dollars,  approved  by  the  Board,  was  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  required  under  the  revised  Code. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  have  been  eighty-nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents;  the  expendi- 
tures, eighty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and  sixty- 
two  cents,  as  per  Treasurer’s  reports,  herewith;  and  the  account  of  the 
distinct  disbursements  will  be  found  in  the  Principal’s  statements.  In 
these  accounts  only  twenty-three  months  are  included;  under  the  new 
law  all  accounts  being  required  to  be  made  up  to  the  first  of  July. 

Number  of  pupils  received  during  this  period: 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Males.... 

Females 


9 

4 


13 


BLIND. 


Males.... 

Females 


12 

5 


17 


6 


Number  of  Pupils  Eeceived — Continued. 


DISCHARGED — DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Males 

4 

Females  ...  , 

4 

8 

BLIND. 

Males 

2 

Females 

5 

7 

Died  (blind) 

1 

Remaining  in  Institution  on  the  first  of  July 

93 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Principal  contains  a detail  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution,  and  other  suggestions,  which  will  be  found  interesting 
to  all,  and  particularly  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
blind,  whose  sympathies  have  been  solicited  during  the  past  years. 

The  Directors  are  not  prepared  to  give  a decided  opinion  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  blind  by  having  separate  institu- 
tions; but  as  the  numbers  of  each  of  these  unfortunates  are  so  few, 
comparatively,  on  the  Pacific,  and  we  now  have  proper  accommodations 
for  all  under  the  same  roof  and  the  same  administration,  as  a matter  of 
economy  to  the  State,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  many  years  to 
make  any  change. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Durham,  of  Butte  County,  bequeathed  a portion  of  his 
estate  to  this  institution.  The  Board  of  Directors  have  taken  action  in 
the  matter  by  appointing  Judge  Orville  C.  Pratt  their  agent  to  attend 
to  the  same.  The  real  property  was  sold  for  forty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  an  offer  of  ten  per  cent  over  that  price  having  been  made,  the 
Probate  Court  ordered  a resale,  which  will  delay  the  distribution  for  a 
period. 

During  the  past  six  months  the  institution  has  occupied  quite  a prom- 
inent position  in  the  public  press;  and,  although  the  publications  were 
of  the  most  exciting  and  insidious  nature,  tve  are  happy  to  say  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  pupils  has  continually  been  maintained,  and  their  studies 
uninterrupted. 

Four  out  of  the  five  Directors  have  felt  that  a great  injustice  was  at- 
tempted, and  no  impartial  person  can  read  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
several  investigating  committees,  without  being  pained  to  find  that  per- 
sons who  should  lpive  been  the  most  zealous  in  their  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote and  extend  the  benefits  of  this  charity,  were  conspiring  to  destroy 
its  usefulness,  and  struggling  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  Principal. 

In  the  early  part  of  January,  a number  of  the  blind  pupils  made  to 
the  Directors  grave  charges  against  the  Principal,  his  brother,  and  the 
management  of  the  institution.  The  Board  thought  proper  to  have  a 
public  investigation  at  Berkeley.  The  majority  of  the  Board  (four  out 
of  five),  after  examining  into  the  matter,  found  these  charges  were 
without  foundation,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  the  children  and  more 
cldorly  pupils,  incited  by  improper  influences,  had  magnified  the  smallest 
grievances  into  great  wrongs. 
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A continuance  of  accusations  of  a much  more  serious  cliaiactei  was 
persistently  published  in  somo  of  the  newspapers,  and  although  these 
charges  were  not  directly  brought  before  the  Dircctois  as  a body,  they 
felt  Tt  their  duty  to  ascertain  what  truth  there  might  be  in  them,  and 
selected  eight  well  known  ladies,  whose  intelligence  and  standing  in 
society  would  give  force  and  weight  to  their  decision,  six  of  whom 
kindly  consented  to  serve. 

The  subject  was  of  so  delicate  a nature,  their  examination  was  con- 
ducted with  closed  doors.  After  a searching  inquiry,  they  camo  to  an 
unanimous  verdict  that  the  charges  had  no  truth  in  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  publication  of  this  complete  refutation,  new 
attacks  were  made  through  the  same  influences.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  your  Excellency  appointed  five  eminent  gentlemen  to  exam- 
* ine  into  the  management  during  his  seven  years  administration. 

After  a patient  and  thorough  investigation  of  every  matter,  however 
trivial,  occurring  during  that  long  period;  receiving  all  hearsay  and  dif- 
fusive evidence,  devoting  more  than  three  veeks  to  the  woik,  theso 
gentlemen  gave  their  report,  vindicating  entirely  his  moral  character, 
integrity,  capacity  both  as  teacher  and  administratoi , thus  fuither  con- 
firming the  majority  of  the  Board  in  their  never  varying  confidence  in 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  , , . „ , 

The  people  of  this  State,  and  the  friends  and  relatives  of  pupils,  have 
to  congratulate  themselves  that  this  noble  chaiity,  the  usefulness  and 
well  being  of  which  was  menaced  by  attacks  prompted  by  the  most 
unworthy  motives,  has  come  out  of  this  trying  ordeal  so  triumphantly, 
and  although  the  persecution  of  the  Principal  has  been  of  the  most 
cruel  character,  very  harassing  to  the  Directors  and  annoying  to  the 
many  friends  of  the  institution^  yet  it  has  resulted  in  the  general  belief 
that  no  institution,  either  public  or  private,  where  young  people  of 
both  sexes  are  educated  under  the  same  roof,  could  have  been  found  in 
a better  condition,  both  as  to  its  moral,  mental,  or  physical  welfare. 

The  allowances  by  the  last  Legislature  relieved  the  Directors  during 
the  past  two  years  of  much  embarrassment.  Pledges  were  given  to  the 
Committees  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  both  Houses,  that  the  appropriations 
asked  for  would  be  ample,  with  proper  economy,  unless  some  unforseen 
occurrence  should  take  place.  This  promise  has  been  kept,  and,  with 
no  debt,  there  is  a small  surplus. 

Our  needs  for  the  next  two  years  will  be  for  education,  food,  lodging, 
repairs,  etc.,  of  the  interior,  three  thousand  dollars  per  month,  or,  for 
tli e two  years,  seventy-two  thousand  dollars.  By  the  revised  Code  it  is 
made  an  obligation  to  clothe  all  the  pupils.  Heretofore,  the  State  has 
only  supplied  the  indigent  pupils  with  absolutely  necessary  clothing- 
many  articles  being  contributed  by  charitable  persons. 

We  would  respectfully  recommend  the  law  to  be  so  changed  that 
indigent  pupils  only  shall  be  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  when 
it  is  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  parents  or 
friends  are  unable  to  furnish  what  is  necessary. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  it  will  entail  an  expenditure  for  the  present 
and  ensuing  two  years  of  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per 
annum;  or,  in  all,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  food  question.  The 
fare  heretofore  given  is,  we  believe,  as  good  as  at  any  similar  institution 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe — and  by  a majority  of  the  Board 
thought  to  be  wholesome  and  ample  in  every  respect;  but  there  appears 
to  be  a morbid  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  many  that  these  children 
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should  be  fed  more  luxuriously.  The  Directors  have,  in  consequence, 
added  a greater  variety  to  the  bill  of  fare;  the  increased  cost  of  which, 
and  the  necessary  augmentation  of  employes  to  prepare  the  same,  will 
add  to  our  expenses  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  and  we  therefore  ask  for  an  additional  appropriation,  to  cover 
this,  of  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  entrance-front  of  the  institution  is  still  unsightly,  without  the 
completion  of  the  terrace,  approach-steps,  etc.,  for  which  we  ask  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars;  for  gradual  improvement  of  the  grounds, 
macadamizing  the  approach-i’oads,  purchasing  of  trees,  etc.,  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Items. 

Amount. 

Two  years’  maintenance,  etc 

§72,000  00 
7,500  00 

3.000  00 

5.000  00 

3.000  00 

Clothing,  if  the  law  is  unchanged 

Improved  bill  of  fare,  if  considered  necessary 

Improvement  of  approach 

Roads,  trees,  and  grounds 

§90,500  00 

The  bequest  of  the  Swedish  sailor,  Monge,  was  placed  at  interest, 
and  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  and 
ninety-seven  cents. 

The  interest  of  the  accumulated  sum,  it  is  proposed  to  be  expended 
for  premiums,  whenever  it  shall  amount  to  a sufficient  sum. 

The  organ  now  in  the  chapel  has  been  purchased  and  built,  at  a cost 
of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  from  the  fund  generously  contributed  bjr 
Mr.  Heilman  and  others.  It  is  said  to  be  a very  fine  instrument  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  commencement  of 
September.  This,  without  cost  to  the  State,  will  add  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, and  give  a further  means  of  earning  a livelihood  to  the  blind. 
There  is  still  in  the  organ  fund  the  suip  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  which  will  be  absorbed  in  part  payment 
of  the  case,  etc. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors, 


H.  A.  Palmer,  Secretary. 


J.  MORA  MOSS, 

President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  the  Blind  : 

Gentlemen  : I have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  usual  biennial 
report,  embracing  the  history  of  progress  and  detail  of  opeiations  of 
this  Institution  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years  ol  its  existence. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  (July  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one),  there  have  been  under  instruction  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pupils,  classified  as  follows: 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Males.. .. 
Females 


BLIND. 


Males  ... 
Females 


Total,  both  classes 

There  have  been  admitted  since  the  same  date: 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Males 

Females 

BLIND. 

Males 

Females 


39 

28 


G7 


29 

16 

45 


112 


9 

4 


13 


12 

5 

17 


30 


Total,  both  classes. 

2-C1) 
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Classification  of  Pupils — Continued. 


There  have  been  discharged  since  the  same  date: 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Males.... 

Females 


BLIND. 


Males  .... 
Females 
Died 


2 

5 

1 


8 


8 


Total,  both  classes 


16 


HEALTH. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
excellent,  but  during  the  term  just  ended  we  have  not  been  able  to 
escape  the  epidemics  which  have  been  so  prevalent  in  Oakland  and  its 
vicinity.  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  whooping  cough,  have,  one  after 
another,  gained  admission.  And  though  by  careful  isolation  ive  were 
enabled  to  prevent  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  beyond  two  or  three 
cases,  measles  and  whooping  cough  attacked  almost  every  child  who 
had  not  previously  had  them.  It  is,  however,  a notable  evidence  of 
judicious  and  healthful  regimen  that  diseases  whose  sequelae  are  often 
so  terrible,  were  not  in  a single  instance  attended  with  unfavorable 
results,  but  all  the  pupils  fully  recovered  in  time  to  spend  their  annual 
vacation  at  home. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  announce  the 
death  of  a pupil — a blind  girl,  Mary  Elizabeth  Miles,  aged  seventeen 
years.  Her  malady  was  typhoid  meningitis,  which,  from  the  time  it 
became  pronounced,  made  such  rapid  progress  as  to  baffle  the  most 
skillful  medical  treatment,  and  she  passed  away  quietly  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three.  She  was  a bright,  intelli- 
gent girl,  a good  scholar,  a pleasant  member  of  the  household,  and  has 
left  a void  not  only  in  the  heart  of  him  whose  only  child  she. was,  but  in 
the  institution  where  for  seven  years  she  had  been  a resident. 

In  spite  of  this  sad  and  unusual  event,  the  health  record  of  this  insti- 
tution offers  matter  for  profound  gratitude  to  Him  in  whose  hands  are 
the  “ issues  of  life  and  death,”  and  for  a pardonable  pride  on  the  part 
of  the  management. 

It  is  well  known  that  deafness  or  blindness  is  often  only  the  most 
demonstrative  phase  of  hereditary  disease  or  constitutional  weakness. 
To  scrofulous  taint  is  often  added  the  meager  and  unwholesome  diet  of 
poverty,  and  tho  deoxygenated  air  of  crowded  homes. 

When  the  unfortunate  child  has  the  advantage  of  well-to-do  parent- 
age, he  is  often  injured  by  tho  scarcely  less  fatal  effeminacy  and  weak- 
ness engendered  by  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  those  who,  desiring- 
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to  smooth  his  pathway,  really  sow  the  seeds  of  futiire  unhappiness  and 
discontent. 

Dr.  Blacklock,  himself  blind  from  early  boyhood,  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  speaking  of  a sightless 
child,  says,  “It  is  bettor  that  he  should  lose  a little  blood  or  even  break 
a bone,  than  bo  perpetually  confined  in  the  same  place,  debilitated  in  his 
frame  and  depressed  in  his  mind.”  With  these  frequent  facts  of  con- 
genital debility  and  defective  homo  surroundings,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
vital  statistics  indicate  an  increased  mortality  among  the  blind  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal  population.  This  increase  has  been  definitely 
ascertained  to  be  not  less  than  eight  per  cent. 

Such,  to  a great  extent,  is  the  physical  material  as  it  enters  the  insti- 
tution. The  biind,  especially,  are,  as  a class,  thin  of  blood,  flaccid  in 
muscle,  stooping  in  stature,  vague  and  uncertain  in  movement.  Ne- 
glected in  manners  and  person,  or,  worso  still,  rendered  helpless  by  over 
care — under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  hospital  apartments  of  the  institution  would  be  in  constant  requisi- 
tion, and  that  mortality  would  be  quite  up  to,  if  not  beyond,  the  average 
rate  of  normal  population.  But  what  are  the  facts?  Not  unfrequently, 
for  three  and  four  months  at  a time,  our  hospital  doors  are  not  opened. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  there  has  never  been  an  accident 
in  the  way  of  a broken  bone;  and  whereas,  in  the  most  healthy  districts, 
the  average  mortality  is  two  per  cent,  in  this  school,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  sixty  pupils  for  thirteen  years,  there  have  been  but  two 
deaths,  or  about  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  per  annum. 

Our  record,  therefore,  proves  conclusively,  that  with  an  exceptional 
class  of  persons,  predisposed  to  disease  and  early  death,  and  by  the 
nature  of  their  misfortune,  liable  to  accidents,  the  highest  condition  of 
health  has  been  secured,  and  a complete  immunity  from  casualties, 
during  a long  term  of  years.  No  intelligent  person  will  need  to  be  told 
that  such  desirable  results  are  not  simply  “luck;”  but  they  are  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  constant  supervision  and  judiciously  administered 
regimen  and  diet,  based  upon  well  defined  and  sound  principles  of 
hygiene. 

“THE  SCHOOLS.” 

The  mutual  relations  of  mind  and  body  are  well  understood  by  the 
most  superficial  student  of  physiology  and  mental  philosophy.  Well 
authenticated  instances  are  not  wanting,  where  the  accidental  and  tem- 
porary ailments  of  the  flesh  have  been  laid  aside  like  a garment,  under 
the  excitement  of  great  occasion,  and,  by  the  force  of  indomitable  will 
power.  While,  on  the  contrary,  the  brightest  intellect  always  sympa- 
thizes with,  and  not  unfrequently  succumbs  to,  the  enervation  of  dys- 
pepsia and  indigestion.  Carlyle  says,  that  a healthy  nature  may  or  may 
not  be  great;  but  there  is  no  great  nature  that  is  not  healthy. 

Now  it  is  very  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  before  concerning 
the  hereditary  and  accidental  defects  of  the  blind  as  a class,  that  their 
teacher  has  many  and  great  obstacles  to  contend  with.  Ho  has  to  deal 
with  those  who  are  physically  unhealthy,  and  whose  unhealth  reacts 
upon  the  mental  condition.  And  yet  there  is  a popular  notion,  that  the 
misfortune  of  blindness  or  deafness  so  sharpens  the  remaining  faculties 
as  not  only  to  compensate  for  the  lost  sense  in  the  matter  of  intellectual 
achievement,  but  actually  to  give  a blind  or  deaf  person  an  advantage. 
A multitude  of  names,  eminent  in  science,  art,  or  literatui’e — Homer,  Mil- 
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ton,  Thierry,  Huber,  Saunderson,  Blacklock,  and  Prescott — are  contin- 
ually quoted  as  instances  of  advanced  culture,  till  we  almost  wonder  that 
everybody  does  not,  like  Democritus  of  old,  put  out  his  eyes  to  increase 
his  intellectual  acumen. 

Visitors  to  the  Institution  frequently  ask,  “Don’t  you  find  the  blind 
and  deaf  and  dumb  much  more  clever  than  other  people?”  Gruff  old 
Sam  Johnson  most  ungallantly  remarked  that  “woman’s  preaching  is 
like  a dog’s  walking  on  his  hind  legs;  it  is  not  done  well,  but  you  are 
surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all.”  And  so  very  likely  the  above  question 
is  engendered  of  the  surprise  with  which  the  people  witness  the  read- 
ing by  the  sense  of  touch,  or  the  threading  a needle  with  the  tongue, 
for  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  those  higher  attainments  which  are  really 
creditable  attract  very  little  attention.  But  there  is  no  greater  fallacy 
than  this  idea  of  mental  superiority  in  the  blind  or  deaf.  These  mis- 
fortunes as  obstacles  to  intellectual  growth  are  simply  appalling.  Judi- 
cious and  skillful  teaching,  united  with  indomitable  energy,  ability,  and 
pluck  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  may,  and  often  does,  produce  admirable 
results;  but  this  is  only  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  great  mental 
and  nervous  force  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  difficulties  besetting  the  progress  of  the  deaf  mute  are  chiefly  in 
the  way  of  language.  He  comes  to  us  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years 
with  the  elements  of  thought  existing  in  his  mind  simply  as  pictures. 
His  means  of  expressing  wants  and  emotions  are  those  which  Mr.  Dar- 
win has  shown  to  be  common  with  the  brute  creation.  His  pantomimes 
are  no  more  like  words  than  is  the  chatter  of  birds  or  the  grimaces  of  a 
monkey.  When  his  motions  have  been  directed  into  the  defined  ex- 
pression of  thoughts,  his  signs  indicate  ideas  rather  than  the  arbitrary 
symbols  of  speech.  He  therefore  has  none  of  the  benefits  of  com- 
parative philology.  All  spoken  languages  have  certain  semblances  by 
which,  knowing  one  language,  the  acquisition  of  others  is  facilitated. 
Yet,  Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  “intellectual  Life,”  says:  “A  language  can- 
not be  thoroughly  learned  by  an  adult  without  five  years  residence  in 
the  country  where  it  is  spoken;  and  without  habits  of  close  observation, 
a residence  of  twenty  years  is  insufficient.”  This  is  not  encouraging, 
but  it  is  the  truth.  What,  then,  shall  be  expected  of  a deaf  mute, 
whose  only  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  English  are  limited  to 
the  formulas  of  the  class-room,  and  occasional  conversations  with 
intelligent  friends  by  pen  or  pencil? 

It  does  not  follow,  from  this  inability  to  express  himself  idiomatically 
even  after  he  has  finished  his  course  of  study,  that  the  deaf  mute  is 
ignorant,  although  Thucydides  declares,  “to  know  a thing  and  not  to 
be  able  to  express  it,  is  all  one,  as  if  he  knew  it  not.”  A person  may 
read  French  or  German,  Latin  or  Greek,  with  great  facility,  and  not  be 
able  to  write  or  think  in  either  language.  Indeed,  De  L’Epee,  the 
founder  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  did  not  hope  to  make  his  pupils  ex- 
press their  own  ideas,  and  chided  his  colaborer  and  successor,  Sicard  as 
chimerical  for  expecting  such  results.  In  a letter  dated  twenty-fifth  of 
^November,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  the  venerable  Abbe 
says:  “I  fear  lest  you  be  led  away  by  the  desire  of  m akin «•  meta- 
physicians of  your  pupils.  Do  not  expect  that  they  can  ever 'express 
themselves  in  writing;  our  language  is  not  theirs;  theirs  is  the  language 
of  signs.  Be  satisfied  that  they  know  how  to  translate  as  wo  translate 
foreign  languages,  without  knowing  how  to  think  or  express  ourselves 
in  those  languages.”  And  under  date  of  December  eighteenth,  of  the 
same  year,  he  says:  “ Don’t  flatter  yourself  that  your  pupils  will  write 
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French  any  more  than  I can  write  Italian,  although  I translate  that 
languago  very  well.”  The  good  Abbe  would  be  much  surprised  if  he 
could  sit  for  an  hour  among  the  advanced  classes  of  any  well  regulated 
institution  of  the  present  day,  and  read  the  exercises  in  history,  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  similar  studies,  rendered,  perhaps, 
in  queer,  unidiomatic,  yet  perfectly  intelligible  phraseology,  and  indicat- 
ing a clear  mastery  of  the  subjects. 

The  first  five  or  six  years  in  a deaf  mute’s  school  life  must  be  mainly 
devoted  to  the  study  of  language — to  obtaining  the  key  that  unlocks  to 
him  the  stores  of  human  learning,  as  contained  in  books.  In  this  pur- 
suit it  is  not  the  hundred  thousand  words  of  the  dictionaiy  that  con- 
fuse the  pupil  and  dishearten  the  teacher,  but  the  different  uses  to  which 
the  same  words  are  put,  and  the  different  ideas  depending  simply  on 
conjunction. 

Take  as  a simple  illustration,  the  word  “draw.”  The  pupil  is  taught 
that  “ a horse  draws  a wagon.”  The  pantomime  is  clear,  and  corresponds 
with  his  daily  observation.  But  to  his  surprise  the  next  morning’s  pa- 
per, in  its  notices,  says:  “ The  concert  drew  a large  house  last  night,” 
and  he  has  to  learn  that  in  this  use  “draw”  means  to  attract,  and  house 
means  “a  number  of  people.”  After  being  taught  by  pantomime  how  to 
“draw  a mug  of  cider,”  the  “Clipper"  informs  him  that  in  the  late 
“mill  ’’.Mike  McCoole  “drew”  the  first  blood  from  his  opponent’s  “mug.” 
He  is  told  if  he  is  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  have  money  on  deposit,  he 
must  “draw  a check  ” before  he  can  get  it.  He  has  seen  a schoolmate 
“draw  a picture,”  but  when  the  heroine  of  the  modern  novel  “draws  a 
sigh,”  his  admiration  for  the  capacities  of  art  is  increased.  A magazine 
criticism  commends  the  scenes  of  innocence  and  content  which  Milton 
“draws,”  but  on  reference  to  the  parlor  edition  of  “Paradise  Lost,”  he 
finds  no  illustrations,  or  only  those  which  Gustave  Dore  has  made.  One 
must  confess  that  the  pupil  has  enough  already  to  confuse  him,  but 
when  in  addition  he  is  told  that  “a  ship  draws  water,”  “a  cook  draws  a 
fowl,”  “ a waiter  draws  a cork,”  “ money  draws  interest,”  and  “a  min- 
ister draws  comparisons  and  inferences,”  he  concludes  in  despair  that 
the  conundrums  of  language,  like  poor  Dundreary’s  “ widdles,”  are 
things  “which  no  fellah,  especially  a deaf  mute  fellah,  can  find  out.” 
When  to  these  numerous  significations  the  modifying  adverbs  “in,” 
“out,”  “off,”  “on,”  “up,”  “ back,”  etc.,  are  added,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  every  peculiar  use  of  a word  must  be  made  a special  subject 
of  instruction,  and  retained  by  a special  effort  of  memory,  a keyhole 
perception  may  be  obtained  of  the  work  involved  in  the  education  of  a 
deaf  mute. 

The  blind  child,  on  the  contrary,  enters  school  with  a well  developed 
instrument  of  thought.  Language  has  come  to  him  without  effort  and 
without  fatigue.  He  needs  only  to  recognize  from  the  mouth  of  the 
teacher,  or  on  the  printed  page,  words  that  he  knew  before.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  acquire  the  facts  of  science  and  literature,  because  he  has  dress 
with  which  to  clothe  them.  His  difficulties  are  psychological,  not  lingual. 
He  talks  glibly  of  trees,  flowers,  colors,  clouds,  and  sky — all  the  objects 
of  the  material  world — with  the  falsest  notions  of  what  they  really  are. 
He  will  descxdbe  an  inkstand  and  its  use,  and  not  be  able  to  recognize 
one  when  put  in  his  hand.  The  girls  are  very  particular  about  the 
shade  of  ribbons  they  cannot  see,  and  pout  sulkily  if  the  “figure”  of 
their  calico  is  not  “pretty.” 

In  the  judiciary  of  the  mental  faculties,  to  whose  judgment  the  ma- 
terial facts  of  creation  are  submitted,  the  eye  is  the  Chief  Justice — the 
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Court  of  ultimate  decision.  It  may  be  made  the  “fool  of  the  other 
senses.”  but  is  general!}’  “ worth  ail  the  rest.”  Its  supremacy  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  fact  that  the  highest  powers  of  the  subordinate 
faculties  are  not  called  into  action  until  the  eye  is  lost.  Without  this 
organ,  however,  the  other  faculties  arc  called  upon  to  perform  functions 
for"  which  they  were  not  designed,  and  while  the  judgments  of  these 
faculties  concerning  material  objects  may  be,  and  are,  expressed  in  the 
arbitrary  and  set  forms  of  speech  in  popular  use,  it  is  evident  that  ideas 
thus  derived  must  rest  in  perceptions  based  upon  imperfect  sources  ot 
information,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  false.  When  Professor  Saun- 
derson  said  that  the  color  red  seemed  to  him  like  the  blast  of  a trumpet, 
ho  clearly  illustrated  what  I mean.  The  notion  that  when  one  sense  is 
lost  the  other  senses  take  up  the  burden;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  loss 
of  sight  is  made  up  by  the  development  of  hearing,  touch,  etc.,  is  incor- 
rect.0 That  the  acuteness  of  the  other  senses  is  increased  by  practice, 
is  true,  but  each  sense  or  faculty  is  developed  only  in  the  line  of  its 
own  activity,  and  interprets  material  phenomena  to  the  brain,  each  in  its 

own  formulas.  . . 

This  false  conception  of  surroundings  exercises  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  subjective  life,  and  modifies  character.  If  premises  are 
false,  conclusions  can  scarcely  be  right;  or,  as  Mrs.  Browning  aptly  puts 
it:  “ Those  who  think  awry  can  scarce  act  straightly.” 

Lacking  the  corrective  of  sight  the  blind  are  liable  to  gross  enois  of 
judgment,  which  gradually  settle  into  characteristics.  I once  heard  Mr. 
Milburn,  the  blind  preacher,  state  in  the  course  of  a lecture,  that  if  he 
were  to  judge  of  the  human  countenance  by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  he 
would  say  there  was  a shade  of  querulousness  and  discontent  upon 
every  face.  One  can  easily  see  the  evils  that  would  follow  from  so  sim- 
ple a misconception  as  this. 

For  many  of  the  abnormal  characteristics  of  the  blind,  injudicious 
friends  are' responsible.  Every  clever  thing  ho  does  is  adjectived  as 
“ wonderful,”  and  so  he  becomes  conceited.  He  hears  constant  allusions 
to  his  “dreadful  misfortune”  till  ho  comes  to  regard  himself  as  freed  by 
his  misfortune  from  the  reciprocal  duties  of  life,  and  consequently  is 
selfish.  Knowing  by  a few  childish  experiences,  perhaps,  that  he  can  be 
imposed  upon,  he  constantly  fears  that  he  will  be,  and  so  becomes  suspi- 
cious. Accustomed  to  assistance  and  the  dole  of  charity  from  early 
childhood,  ho  soon  assumes  that  to  be  a right  which  is  only  an  alms,  and 
so  fails  to  cultivate  that  sweetest  of  graces— gratitude.  It  is  easier  to 
beg  than  to  work,  and  the  charitably  disposed  find  quickest  relief  to 
the  sympathy  that  blindness  stimulates  by  giving  money,  and  so  he 
becomes  dependent. 

These  arc  some  of  the  evil  tendencies  to  which  the  blind  are  subject, 
and  they  are  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  we  have  not  only  bodily 
weakness,  and  consequently  abnormal  mental  tendencies,  to  contend 
with,  but  also  certain  infirmities  of  disposition  which  it  is  an  important 
part  of  our  work  to  correct. 

With  the  general  literary  progress  of  the  school  we  have  reason  to  bo 
satisfied.  There  have  been  exceptional  instances  of  failure,  but  as  a 
rule  the  pupils  have  appreciated  their  advantages  and  improved  them. 

The  classes  in  the  department  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  as 
follows:  In  Dr.  Peet’s  “ Elementary  Lessons,”  three  classes;  “ Courso 
of  Instruction,  Part  III,”  two;  “Scripture  Lessons,”  three;  “Life  of 
Christ,”  one;  “Acts  of  Apostles,”  one;  “Geography,”  two;  “Physical 
Geography,”  one;  “ Select  Stories,”  two;  “Written  Arithmetic,”  five; 
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“ Mental  Arithmetic,”  four;  “Chemistry,”  one;  “ 
Peck’s  Ganot,”  one;  “ Algebra,”  one;  “Paloys 
one;  “Latin,”  one;  “Writing,”  three. 


Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  Theology,” 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  BLIND. 


“ Geometry,  Davies  Legendre,”  completed,  one  class  ; “ Algebra  com- 
pleted, one;  “Written  Arithmetic,”  four;  “Mental  Arithmetics  three; 
“Leading,”  one;  “Spelling,”  two;  “Writing,”  one;  “History,  three; 
“Geography,”  two;  “Physiology,”  one;  “Grammar,  one;  Political 
Economy,”  Perry,  completed,  one;  “Mental  Philosophy,  one;  Lket- 

oric,”  completed,  one.  . „ 

It  is  my  intention,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term,  to  adopt,  as  far  as 
is  practicable,  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  public  schools  of 
San  Francisco;  to  use  the  same  text  books;  to  employ  the  same  ques- 
tions for  examination,  and  to  promote  and  graduate  by  the  same  per- 
centage. This  will  be  one  step  towards  carrying  out  the  spirit  ot  a 
resolution  offered  and  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  at  the  Convention  ot 

the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  in  Boston 
last  year,  viz: 


“ That  the  discipline  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  should  conform  to 
that  in  schools  for  the  seeing.” 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  made  an  appropriation  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  for  mechanical  purposes.  This  has  enabled  us  to  fit  up 
a shop  for  the  blind,  and  the  experiment  of  teaching  basket  making  is 
now  going  on.  Perhaps  no  department  of  the  Institution  has  caused  so 
much  anxious  thought  as  this  matter  ol  trades  for  the  blind. 

It  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a question  of  expense;  for  I believe  the 
Board  would  be  justified  in  almost  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  money 
if  thereby  the  blind  could  be  made  independent  and  self-supporting  after 
they  leave  the  Institution. 

The  query  is,  “ What  trades  shall  be  taught?”  It  is  amusing  to  see 
how  easily  this  question  is  answered  by  those  who  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  yet  how  difficult  a problem  it  is  to  those  who  have  had  the  most 

experience  in  the  profession.  . 

I attended  the  Convention  alluded  to  above,  with  the  dominant  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  what  others  had  done  in  this  direction;  but  I only 
found  that  all  in  the  profession  are  harassed  by  the  same  perplexing 
difficulties.  One  able  and  experienced  Superintendent  boldly  took  the 
ground  that  no  handicraft  was  suited  to  the  needs  ot  the  blind,  and,  by 
implication,  advised  the  abandonment  of  all  attempts  at  such  means  of 
support.  I quote  from  his  remarks: 

“If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  unfits  a man  for  mechanical 
pursuits  from  the  very  start,  it  is  the  want  of  sight.  If  that  be  so, 
what  may  we  infer?  That  if  we  would  have  them  succeed,  we  should 
educate  them  to  do  those  things  which  seeing  people  do  with  the  least 
use  of  the  faculty  of  sight.” 

He  instances  agencies  of  various  kinds,  keeping  small  stores,  teach- 
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ing,  etc.,  as  among  the  occupations  that  may  be  engaged  in  profitably; 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  a large  number  of  the  blind  could  thus  earn  a 
livelihood.  _ But  there  are  many  who  have  not  the  peculiar  qualities  that 
fit  them  for  this  kind  of  life,  and  to  them  handicraft  of  some  sort  is  a 
necessity. 

After  long  and  patient  investigation,  I determined  that  basket  making 
and  cane  seating  of  chairs  offered  as  fair  a probability  of  success  as  any 
industry  within  the  capacity  of  the  blind.  A competent  foreman  is 
engaged,  and  the  pupils  have  taken  hold  of  the  work  with  most  com- 
mendable zeal.  Nearly  every  blind  boy  can  already  seat  chairs,  and 
many  of  them  can  turn  out  a very  respectable  basket.  It  is  too  early  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  success,  for  success  depends  on  whether  a 
graduate  can  get  his  living  by  this  trade,  and  no  one  has  yet  gone  out 
into  the  wrorld  to  try.  Another  year  ought  to  demonstrate  results. 

The  shoe  shop  and  cabinet  shop  are  doing  well.  The  deaf  mute  pupils 
engaged  therein  supply  all  the  boots  and  shoes,  furniture  and  repairs 
used  in  the  Institution,  and  we  sell  considerable  to  customers  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  time  spent  in  the  shops  does  not  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  the  class-room,  and  when  our  pupils  leave  the  Institution  they 
have  an  assured  means  of  support,  and  immediately  become  part  of  the 
productive  forces  of  the  State. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

An  appropriation  was  asked  and  obtained  of  the  last  Legislature  for 
painting  the  exterior  of  the  building.  The  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, set  apart  for  that  purpose,  sufficed  not  only  for  the  wood,  iron,  and 
tin  work,  as  originally  designed,  but  also  to  paint  the  roof,  and  this 
needed  imj>rovement  was  accordingly  ordered  by  the  Board,  and  has 
added  very  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  Institution.  The  second  and 
third  stories  of  the  interior  have  also  been  grained  in  imitation  of  oak 
to  conform  to  the  first  floor,  and  the  whole  house  varnished.  The  cost  of 
this  work  was  something  less  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Not  very  much  has  been  done  towards  beautifying  the  grounds  of  the 
Institution,  beyond  the  setting  out  of  trees.  The  hills  to  the  rear  have 
been  planted  with  eucalyptus  trees  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
which  are  growing  finely.  About  fifteen  hundred  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees,  including  Monterey  cypress,  pinus,  insignis,  a great 
variety  of  acacias  and  Australian  gums,  elms,  maples,  ashes,  willows, 
etc.,  have  been  set  out,  with  a fair  supply  of  figs,  peaches,  apricots, 
and  grapes  to  supplement  the  orchard,  and  almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
and  pecan  nuts,  with  which  luxuries  we  hope  some  day  to  furnish  the 
tables.  The  gardener  has  grown  a large  number  of  Monterey  and 
Italian  cypresses,  and  has  set  out  about  two  thousand  feet  of  hedo-in" 
of  these  beautiful  trees. 

The  grading  of  the  playground  for  boys,  to  the  north  of  the  Institu- 
tion, is  begun,  which,  when  completed,  will  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
base  and  foot  ball.  The  terrace  in  front  and  south  of  the  main  building 
was  designed  to  be  faced  with  a rubble  wall  surmounted  with  a stone 
coping.  This,  with  broad  steps  in  front  descending  to  the  semicircular 
plateau  forming  the  second  terrace,  intended  for  flowers  and  low  shrub- 
bery, will  form  a hamisomo  and  appropriate  finish  to  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings of  the  Institution.  The  grading  has  settled  sufficiently  to 
give  a firm  foundation  for  carrying  out  the  original  designs,  and  the 
work  ought  to  be  done  the  coming  year.  To  do  this,  and  ^macadamize 
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the  avenue,  will  require  about  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  I recommend 
that  an  appropriation  be  asked  of  the  Legislature  for  that  amount. 

FINANCIAL  MATTERS. 

The  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  month,  made  by  the 
last  Legislature,  has  proved  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  the  Institution. 
The  actual  current  expenses  for  the  twenty-three  months  ending  Juno 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -three,  have  been,  as  per  dissec- 
tions, sixty-seven  thousand  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents, 
to  which  must  be  added  certain  administrative  expenses,  amounting  to 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-nine 
cents,  which  properly  belong  to  the  expenses  of  the  Institution.  Item- 
ized, these  expenses  are  as  follows: 


Pn  v nf  Dirp.ntovfl 

$500  00 
1,099  99 
227  50 

Pnv  nf  TVp.asnrpr 

Offipp  rpn  t 

Tntprpftt 

1,139  50 
146  23 

(^nllpptinn  of  warrants 

Office  books  and  stationerv 

66  37 

Tjprral  sprvio.pfl 

25  00 

Carriage  hire  ( Directors  and  committees) 

180  00 

Oleanino-  office  carpet 

5 00 

$3,389  59 

Adding  this  sum  to  the  amount  of  current  expenses,  and  we  have  a 
total  of  seventy  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  fifty-four 
cents.  This  includes  the  materials  used  in  painting  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  shops,  and  all  the  expen- 
ditures made  for  the  improvements  of  grounds,  except  two  thousand 
and  forty-eight  dollars  and  eighty  cents  paid  James  Beebe,  for  grading, 
and  sixty-five  dollars  paid  J.  L.  Hoffman  for  surveying.  The  two  latter 
items  will  be  found  in  the  Treasurer’s  statements.  All  the  rest,  for  con- 
venient reference,  is  itemized  in  the  “ Principal’s  Dissections,”  herewith 
annexed.  Deducting  from  the  gross  current  expenses,  seventy  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents,  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents 
cash  paid  into  the  treasury  as  receipts  from  Nevada  pupils,  clothing, 
custom  work  in  shops,  etc.,  and  we  have  a total  cost  to  the  State  of 
sixty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  and  sixteen 
cents,  or  a net  monthly  cost  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  dollars. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  the 
Treasurer  reports  a balance,  including  warrants  on  the  State  Treasury 
due  but  not  payable  for  want  of  funds,  of  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents.  Of  this  amount,  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and  twenty  cents  belongs  to 
the  Fund  for  improving  the  grounds,  being  the  unexpended  balance  of 
fivo  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  that  pur- 
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poae.  The  further  sum  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  belongs  to  the  Shop  Fund,  being  balance  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  appropriated  at  the  same  time  tor 
mechanical  purposes-  Deducting  these  balances  from  the  gross  balance 
reported  by  the  Treasurer,  and  we  have  left  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirteen  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  to  carry  over  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

With  the  same  economy  which  has  been  practiced  for  the  past  two 
years,.  I think  no  increase  of  appropriation  will  bo  needed  Irotn  the  Leg- 
islature about  to  convene.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable,  however,  to 
change  very  materially  the  bill  of  fare  heretofore  furnished  the  pupils, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  au  addition  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  the 
amount  appropriated  last  session,  making  a total  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  two  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  by 
the  revised  Code  the  expense  of  clothing  all  the  pupils,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  is  thrown  upon  the  Institution.  It  must  have  been  an  oversight, 
for  a section  so  unprecedented  could  never  have  been  intended  by  the 
Commissioners.  It  would  involve  an  increase  of  expenditures  of  not 
less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  I presume 
it  will  be  necessary  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  matter  to  have  it 
remedied. 


UNION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

During  the  last  few  months  a series  of  disagreeable  events  has 
occurred,  with  which  the  public  is  acquainted  and  wearied,  and  to  which 
I should  not  refer,  had  not  the  advisability  of  gathering  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind  into  one  institution  been  called  in  question.  Well 
meaning  friends  here  and  at  the  East  have  written  me,  trusting  that  my 
bitter  experience  will  convince  me  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the 
two  classes  together.  I see  as  yet  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion 
formed  six  years  ago.  The  same  well  planned  building  is  here;  the 
same  motives  for  economy  exist;  the  same  benefits  set  forth  in  my  eighth 
report  are  to  be  had. 

To  show  that  1 am  not  quito  alone  in  my  advocacy  of  this  measure,  I 
quote  from  a letter  written  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  Doston,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  report  mentioned: 

“You  speak  (page  fifteen)  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  union  of 
mutes  and  blind  in  one  establishment.  I have  long  held  that  very  great 
mutual  advantage  might  be  had  from  such  union.  I do  not  believe  in 
large  aggregations  of  defectives;  the  evils  thereof  are  manifest.  They 
are,  however,  all  intensified  by  the  homogenity  of  its  inmates.  It  is 
moro  objectionable  to  have  two  hundred  mutes  or  two  hundred  blind  in 
one  establishment  than  to  have  one  hundred  of  each  class.” 

1 do  not  care  to  repeat  what  I have  formerly  said  in  regard  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  union,  but  the  almost  universal  objection 
brought  up  in  every  discussion  of  the  question  is,  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  ought  not  to  be  gathered  in  one  institution,  because 
they  are  so  unlike;  because  the  modes  of  instruction  are  different;  be- 
cause they  are  unlike  in  disposition,  and  require  different  apparatus  and 
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discipline;  in  short,  that  there  are  no  points  of  similarity,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  be  segregated. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  this  very  unlikeness  that  makes  union  desirable.  In 
natural  physics  the  current  of  electricity  is  set  in  motion  by  connecting 
opposite  poles,  and  so  in  moral  dynamics  character  is  modified  in  tho 
contact  of  unlikes.  Everybody  knows  the  mal-effeets  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  hypochondriacs  and  diseased  persons,  such  as  one  finds  at 
certain  medicinal  springs.  On  tho  contrary,  too  much  stress  cannot  bo 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  abnormals  associating  with  strong,  healthy 
natures.  Cheerfulness  and  change  are  often  the  best  medicines.  The 
theater  is  sometimes  better  than  therapeutics.  “Go  and  see  Liston,” 
used  to  be  Abernethy’s  advice  to  dyspeptics  in  the  day  of  that  cele- 
brated comedian. 

I have  referred  in  previous  pages  to  some  of  the  evil  tendencies  to 
which  the  blind  arc  subject,  and  there  are  others,  which  the  experience 
of  each  teacher  will  suggest  to  him.  These  tendencies  are  largely  due 
to  isolation  or  segregation  of  the  blind  as  a class.  They  are  inseparable 
to  institutions  of  this  kind,  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  a minimum  by 
uniting  an  opposite  element  like  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

I therefore  do  not  propose  to  abandon  a conclusion  reached  after 
mature  reflection,  because  certain  malign  influences  have  for  a time 
worked  unhappiness  and  discontent.  As  well  might  Dr.  Ilowe,  whose 
venerable  years  and  vast  services  should  have  protected  him  from  such 
assaults,  abandon  the  cause  of  blind  instruction,  because  he  was  investi- 
gated for  “cruelty.”  As  well  might  Mr.  Wait,  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, withdraw  his  valuable  services  from  the  profession,  because  a 
few  malcontents  strove  to  ruin  where  they  could  not  rule.  As  well 
might  tho  Ohio  Institution  close  its  doors,  because  its  management  was 
charged  with  providing  “ insufficient  diet.”  Half  of  the  physical  and 
moral  features  of  modern  civilization  would  still  be  dormant  in  the  minds 
of  inventors  and  philanthropists,  had  heed  been  paid  to  the  discourage- 
ments that  beset  them.  To  such,  experience  of  difficulties  stimulates  to 
greater  exertion;  persecution  only  nerves  the  honest  purpose. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Far  removed  as  we  are  from  our  Eastern  colaborers,  an  allusion  to  a 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  profession  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
We  refer  to  the  death  of  II.  P.  Peet,  L.L.D.,  for  thirty-six  years  Princi- 
pal of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  No  man,  since 
the  time  of  De  L’Epee,  has  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  deaf  mute 
instruction.  No  man  ever  brought  higher  qualifications  to  his  work, 
and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  others  to  say  that  no  man  ever  achieved 
more  gratifying  success.  He  lived  to  see  the  institution  he  found  so 
feeble,  raised  by  his  judicious  management  to  the  first  rank  in  size,  ap- 
pointments, and  results,  and  died  mourned  by  hundreds  whom  ho  had 
helped  to  educate. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  accordance  with  that  spirit  of  liberality  which  has  ever  character- 
ized the  Central  Pacific  Itailroad  in  its  relations  to  this  Institution, 
Governor  Stanford  has  continued  to  grant  passes  to  the  pupils,  by  means 
of  which  many  who  otherwise  would  be  compelled  to  stay  here  during 
vacation,  renew  their  family  ties  and  enjoy  a change  of  air  and  scene. 
The  money  value  of  these  passes,  issued  year  after  year,  is  not  only 
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very  considerable,  but  the  generous  manner  in  which  they  are  granted 
doubles  their  worth.  I therefore  desire,  in  behalf  of  the  pupils,  to 
thank  Governor  Stanford  and  Superintendent  Towne,  not  only  for  the 
favors  conferred,  but  for  the  personal  courtesy  with  which  applications 
have  always  been  received. 

The  following  newspapers  have  been  sent  free  to  the  Institution  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils,  and  we  hereby  tender  thanks  in  their  behalf  to 
the  proprietors:  Daily  Examiner,  San  Francisco;  Daily  Chronicle,  San 
Francisco;  Daily  Record,  Sacramento;  Weekly  Deaf  Mute  Advance,  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois;  Monthly  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Monthly  Pelican, 
Eaton  Eouge,  Louisiana;  Weekly  Independent,  Mexico,  New  York. 

And  now,  closing  the  record  of  two  years,  we  are  about  to  enter  upon 
the  active  duties  of  another  term.  We  look  forward  with  hope  to  the 
coming  future.  Gathering  wisdom  from  experience,  encouraged  by  the 
confidence  of  friends,  zealous  to  do  the  right  as  it  is  given  us  to  see  it, 
thankful  for  the  trust  and  cooperation  of  four  intelligent  Directors, 
striving  more  than  ever  to  deserve  their  esteem,  above  all  humbly  invok- 
ing the  help  of  God  and  the  guidance  of  His  spirit,  we  respectfully 
submit  this  report. 

WAEEING  WILKINSON,  Principal. 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  } 

Oakland,  July  31st,  1873.  ) 
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PRINCIPAL’S  DISSECTIONS 


Of  current  expenses,  for  tioenty -three  months  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 

hundred  and  seventy -three. 


Groceries  and  Provisions. 

$21  80 

25  00 

7 13 

39  31 

30  40 

29  20 

76  50 

"Rutter  ft  ftftftA  reminds 

2,891  06 

53  87 

13  25 

1 40 

204  64 

3 85 

f'SHpr  rrn.llnns 

1 50 

8 75 

Pnffpp  9.  1ft4i  nminrin 

430  86 

rVtwlrprl  whont,  255  nonnds 

10  -95 

rirnnlrpTfl  1 437  nniinds 

89  33 

rii-Aji m tartar.  35  nnmids 

13  25 

127  92* 

TT.iro-s  9S7  dozen 

121  58 

"L’iai-i  fresh  9.  001  nonnds 

173  37 

TTiah  anil.  082  THlimds 

75  37* 

9.  75 

TTInnv  949  barrels 

1,547  23 

159  75 

Relntine  9 dozen  

4 35 

Tin  m 1 149-  rionnds 

20  21 

TTnminv  479  Hounds 

22  35 

Rons  17  nonnds 

7 25 

14  05 

Toe  erenm  5 Pillions.  

15  00 

Jelly 

1 00 

Carried  forward 


$6,244  24 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forward v 

Lard,  fc33  pounds 

Lemon  and  other  extracts,  6 dozen 

Maccaroni,  4 boxes 

Meal,  535  pounds 

Meat,  50,079  pounds 

Milk,  53  gallons 

Mustard,  45  pounds 

Nutmegs,  5 pounds 

Pearl  barley,  25  pounds 

Pepper,  91  pounds 

Pepper  sauce 

Pickles 

Pork,  11  barrels 

Potash,  0 dozen 

Poultry  and  game 

Bice,  1,050  pounds 

Sago,  45  pounds 

Salad  oil,  3J  dozen 

Sal  soda,  2,012  pounds 

Salt,  dairy,  2,260  pounds 

Saltpetre 

Salt,  pickling,  1,110  pounds 

Smoked  beef,  50  pounds 

Soap,  laundry,  3,830  pounds 

Soap,  castile,  395  pounds 

Soda,  carbonate,  16  pounds 

Spices 

Starch,  552  pounds 

Sugar,  brown,  7,472J  pounds 

Sugar,  crushed,  1,657  pounds 

Sugar,  powdered,  610  pounds 

Syrup,  223J  gallons 

Tapioca,  10  pounds 

Tea,  480  pounds 

Yegetables  

Vinegar,  2581  gallons 

Washing  powder,  1,198  pounds 

Yeast  and  yeast  powder 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal  and  teachers 

Physician,  Clerk,  Matron,  and  Housekeeper, 

Servants  and  services 

Foremen  of  workshops 

Engineer,  Gardener,  and  laborers 


$121 

26 

10 

50 

7 

25 

19 

16 

4,417 

S7 

5 

70 

15 

70 

6 

11 

1 

75 

26 

95 

75 

23 

00 

40 

00 

11 

75 

162 

92 

92 

50 

4 

75 

24 

75 

82 

43 

36 

38 

3 

05 

11 

42 

6 

50 

265 

09 

53 

22 

1 

46 

20 

86 

60 

54 

738 

83 

222 

72 

S6 

53 

136 

73 

50 

296 

25 

438 

38 

89 

81 

92 

05 

2 

70 

S14,810 

1 

05 

< o 

00 

5,410 

OS 

3,838 

16 

3,093 

73 

86,244  24 


87,638  12 


832,527  02 


Carried  forward, 


$46,409  38 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forward 


Clothing. 


846,409  38 


Binding  slippers 

Blacking  and  brushes 

Buttons,  needles,  pins,  and  trimmings 

Calico,  33}  yards 

Cambric,  ti  yards 

Canvas,  8 yards 

Cloth  for  aprons 

Collars,  linen — 2}  dozen 

Collars,  paper — 800 

Combs 

Cotton — -44  yards 

Cotton  hose — 12}  dozen 

Cotton  tape 

Darning  cotton 

Drill — -5  yards 

Flannel  shirting — 200}  yards 

Gloves — 1 dozen 

Hair  and  tooth  brushes 

Hair  nets — 1 dozen 

Handkerchiefs,  colored — 4 dozen 

Handkerchiefs,  white— 3 dozen 

Hats,  3y52-  dozen 

Hooks  and  eyes 

Machine  oil 

Merino  drawers,  1 dozen 

Merino  shirts,  dozen 

Heck  ties  and  bows,  3 dozen 

Overalls 

Pants,  8 pairs 

Pressing  hat 

Ribbon  

Ruffling... 

Sewing  silk 

Shirts,  check — 1}  dozen 

Shirts,  white — 5}  dozen 

Spool  cotton,  11}  dozen.. 

Stockings,  1 dozen 

Suits,  83 

Suspenders,  5}  dozen 

Thimbles 

Thread 

Waterproof,  6 yards 


8 

50 

22 

25 

04 

86 

7 

91 

75 

3 

60 

6 

00 

0 

00 

7 

60 

8 

60 

9 

50 

36 

65 

1 

75 

65 

1 

00 

110 

19 

2 

25 

2 

00 

88 

10 

00 

7 

38 

46 

12 

75 

25 

16 

80 

15 

50 

5 

25 

1 

00 

69 

75 

75 

93 

50 

30 

12 

88 

92 

80 

9 

40 

5 

00 

1,2S2 

00 

19 

00 

. 1 

62 

4 

40 

9 

00 

81,904  32 


Carried  forward 


84S,313  70 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forward 

Furniture. 


S48,313  70 


Blankets,  63  pairs.  „ 

Britannia  pitchers,  7 

Brooms,  18*  dozen ••;•/••• 

Carpet  binding,  thread,  and  webbing. 

Carpet  remnants 

Castors,  1 set 

Cedar  pails,  5T^  dozen 

Chairs,  3 dozen 

Clothes  baskets,  3 

Clothes  lino < 

Clothes  pins 

Clothes  wringer 

Coffee  mill 

Cotton  mops,  9}  dozen 

Crash,  377  yards 

Crockery  and  glassware 

Curled  hair 

Cutlery . 

Drugget  and  rug 

Dusting  brushes,  2 dozen 

Dust  pans,  2 dozen 

Enamel  cloth,  12  yards 

Feather  dusters 

Feather  pillows,  102 

Fire  extinguishers,  4 

Flat  irons 

Flue  brush 

Furniture  varnish 

Glassware  for  museum 

Glue  and  glue  brushes 

Gong 

Hall  and  kitchen  clocks 

Hall  and  table  bells 

Keelers,  1 dozen 

Kitchen  hardware  and  furniture 

Laundry  brushes,  1*  dozen. 

Laundry  stove 

Loco,  bell 

Looking  glasses,  2 dozen 

Matting,  24i  yards... _. 

Mattresses,  “ Excelsior,”  15 

Matti'esses,  hair,  12 

Mop  handles,  1 dozen 

Napkins,  2 dozen 


8339  75 
21  00 
75  75 
2 15 

2 25 
25 

19  50 
31  50 
7 25 
35 

3 00 
16  00 

1 75 
27  88 
60  14 

220  79 

2 00 
80  10 
27  53 

9 75 
6 75 

6 50 
60  09 

290  40 
240  00 

1 89 

2 00 
1 75 

23  75 
11  35 

7 00 

29  50 
10  50 

4 50 
33  02 

3 75 
15  00 
18  00 

30  75 
9 80 

51  00 
135  00 

3 50 

4 50 


81,949  01 


Carried  forward 


§50,262  71 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Bi’ought  forward 


Nursery  lamp 

Oil  cans 

Oil  cloth,  It  yards 

Pianos,  2 

Piano  stool  and  cover 

Quilts,  48 

Repairing  mattresses 

Rubber  cloth,  five  yards 

Scrubbing  brushes,  5s  dozen. 

Sheeting,  256J  yards 

Stovepipe 

Table  cover 

Table  linen,  13  yards 

Ticking,  15  3’ards 

Tinware  and  repairs 

Tools  for  use  in  meat  houses 

Towels,  7 dozen 

Trimming  for  chairs 

Turning 

Upholstering.  11  chairs 

Veneering,  800  feet 

Waiters 

Walnut  knobs,  2£  gross 

Walnut  lumber,  1,718  feet... 

Wash  boards,  3 

Wash  tub 

Wire  cloth,  161  yards 

Wooden  stools,  1 dozen 

Wood  ware 


Building  and  Repairs. 


1 

1 

830 

15 
84 

6 

12 

23 

81 

3 

9 

3 

138 

11 

22 

28 

16 
50 

3 

3 

261 

1 

2 

14 

7 

1 


50 

35 

25 

50 

00 

00 

50 

50 

41 

04 

75 

00 

75 

00 

60 

75 

13 

50 

75 

50 
00 
00 
66 

51 
16 
00 
45 
00 
40 


850,262  71 


81,634  94 


Pricks,  15,650 

Brick  laying 

Cement,  10|  barrels.... 

Door  spring 

Drain  pipe 

Frescoing 

Frosting  glass 

Glass  and  putty 

Grate  bars,  595  pounds 

Iron  track,  112  feet 

Kalsomining 

Laths,  i M 

Lattice,  200  feet 


8216  30 
106  87 
54  50 

1 50 
12  00 

230  00 

2 25 
165  40 

36  10 
7 84 
17  00 
1 12 
1 00 


8851  88 


Carried  forward 
4-(>) 


852,749  53 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forward 

Lime,  13  barrels 

Locks  

Lumber,  19,234  feet 

Painting  and  graining.... 
Paints,  brushes,  and  oils.. 

Plumbing 

Eepairs  on  boiler 

Eepairs  on  building 

Eepairs  on  kitchen  runge 

Sand,  12  barrels 

Sash 

Shingles,  6£  M 


Fuel  and  Lights. 

Candles,  26  pounds 

Coal,  286  tons 

Coal  oil,  230  gallons 

Coal  sci’een 

Coke 

Gasoline,  2,209  gallons 

Lamp  wicks 

Matches,  15J  gross 

Screenings,  2 tons 

Sperm  oil,  4£  gallons 

Wood,  14  cords 


Stable  Account. 


Beets,  2$  tons 

Barley,  ground,  6,061  pounds 

Bran,  15,998  pounds 

Cattlo  medicine 

Chamois  skin 

Corn,  1,447  pounds 

Cows,  2 

Curry  combs  and  brushes 

Harness  oil 

Harness  and  repairs 

Horse  blanket 

Horse  keeping 

Lanterns,  2....- 

Middlings,  1,822  pounds 

Oats,  15,185  pounds 

Oil  meal,  100  pounds 

Pigs,  2 

Bepairing  harness 


§32 

00 

17 

80 

575 

65 

359 

25 

813 

63 

246 

12 

108  45 

141 

00 

38 

13 

12 

00 

4 

50 

21 

12 

§4 

50 

4,373 

88 

104 

10 

12 

00 

25 

862 

33 

3 

50 

34 

50 

20 

00 

7 

50 

158 

50 

§10 

00 

108 

97 

215 

97 

6 

25 

60 

28 

85 

160 

00 

4 

65 

4 

90 

26 

87 

it 

/ 

00 

68 

50 

3 

50 

35 

16 

313 

07 

2 

25 

8 

00 

2 

50 

§52,749  53 


§2,369  65 


§5,581  06 


§1,007  04 


Carried  forward 


§61,707  28 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


§1  45 

11  68 

75 

7 00 

12  00 

3 00 
32  20 

Miscellaneous. 

§11  45 

2 43 
28  77 

202  74 
249  62 
268  85 
96  60 
75  00 
79  15 

8 60 

8 75 
200  15 

3 00  | 
10  00 

3 00 
12  00 
41  21 
61  95 
10  00 
184  22 

5 00 
78  05 
25  30 

2 25 
16  20 
214  58 
67  20 
333  86 

5 00 

2 75 
96  12 
10  00 
47  82 
50 

2 25 
1,093  18 
40 

(Fir  Haem  him 

(V\§h  fo  pupils 

Christmas  pxpnnaoa 

( 'Inriv^ntinn  assnssmant 

Expenses  of  clerk  and  foremen  to  and  from  city.. 

Expense  of  pupils  returning  home 

■Rvpppsc'.  of  von <1  in cr  room 

Evnvpss  a harems 

Farm  and  u’ardnn  irnplp.mp.nta 

VI  v r*.no*Aa  and  flv  nnnora 

Freight,  on  jrlohfi 

Freight;  on  organ 

Ercight.  nn  snpplips 

V rn  i t.  wax 

CtQS  light.p.r  and  t.npp.ra 

fyl  oho T 

TTniiline-  organ 

TI  nap  nino  and  c*onnlino*a 

Tinmn  aniaaors  ftwn  nair’N 

T/pfltkftr  and  findings 

§61,707  28 


§68  08 


§3,557  95 


Carried  forward. 


§65,333  21 
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Current  Expenses — Continued. 


Brought  forward 

Magazines  for  the  blind 

Medicines  

Metronome •••• 

Music  and  repairing  musical  instruments 

Nails,  screws,  and  hardware 

Paid  dentist  for  pupil 

Pattern  chair  for  basket  shop 

Picture  cord 

Plowing 

Postage  stamps  and  Post  Office  box  rent. 

Premium  on  draft — 

Pressing  hay 

Printing 

Proportion  of  Convention  expenses 

Quods 

Eattan,  376  pounds 

Eat  traps 

Eepairing  clocks 

Sand  and  sand  paper 

Shears  

Silicon  

Sponge  

Steelyards 

Stove  polish 

Subscription  Deaf  and  Dumb  Annals 

Telegrams 

Tin  slips  for  school  slates 

Tools  for  basket  shop 

Tools  for  cabinet  shop 

Traveling  expenses  

Traveling  expenses  L.  C.  Tuck 

Type  for  u«e  of  blind 

Twine 

Vegetable  j4a©fcs 

Vegetable  seed# 

Veterinary  service# 

Wheat  seed,  995  pouudfl 

Whiting 

Writing  boards • • v 

Writing  tablets.... 


9 45 
178  05 
8 00 
202  95 
198  83 
1 50 
12  00 

1 75 
107  25 

65  58 
60 
71  60 
29  50 
31  IS 

2 75 
47  00 

1 00 

4 75 
2 05 

1 40 
25 
65 

2 50 
1 00 

54  07 
22  15 

3 50 
145  25 

2 00 
105  65 
150  00 

31  40 
40 

5 00 
91  00 
35  00 
24  13 

1 25 
7 50 

32  75 


Office  items,  but  included  i?x  current  expense  bills. 


865,333  21 


81,692  74 


Buggy  hir.o  for  Mr.  Linden. ...... 

Legal  services..., — ... 

Carriage  hire  tier  ladies’  committee....... 

Cleaning  office  carpet 


S95  00 
25  00 
6 50 
5 00 


8131  50 


Total 


867,157  45 


TREASURERS’  STATEMENTS. 
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TREASURERS’ 


R Linden , in  account  with  the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

her  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred 


Dr. 


On  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

846,419  08 

To  cash  refunded  by  J.  Finnegan 

300  00 

To  cash  received  from  Principal: 

To  cash  for  clothing 

81,023  57 

To  cash  for  Nevada  pupils 

987  50 

To  cash  for  custom  work  in  shops 

415  80 

To  cash  for  sales  hay 

188  65 

To  cash  for  board  of  workmen 

80  85 

To  cash  for  sales  of  sundries 

33  01 

2,729  38 

To  cash  advances  made  by  Union  Savings 

■Rnnlf  

15,410  85 

864,859  31 
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STATEMENTS. 


and  the  Blind,  from  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  Decem- 
and  seventy-two,  inclusive. 


On  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

By  balance  August  1st,  1871 

87,086  82 

By  cash  paid  Directors 

8100  00 

By  cash  paid  Treasurer’s  salary 

800  00 

By  cash  paid  office  rent 

227  50 

By  cash  paid  B.  Gibbon,  note 

By  cash  paid  J.  3L  Prior’s  heating  appara- 

6,000  00 

tus,  old  account 

2,209  18 
2,048  80 

By  cash  paid  J.  Beebe,  grading 

By  cash  paid  Wright  & Sanders,  old  account 

300  00 

By  cash  paid  J.  Stratton,  trees 

170  28 

By  cash  paid  J.  Farwell,  painting 

893  00 

By  cash  paid  interest 

824  99 

• 

By  cash  paid  collection  of  warrants 

110  73 

By  cash  paid  J.  D.  Hoffman,  surveying 

65  00 

By  cash  paid  office  stationery 

44  87 

By  cash  paid  P.  E.  Sheehan,  expert 

By  cash  paid  current  expenses,  sixteen 

2 00 

months 

43,976  14 

864,859  31 

i 
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Treasurers’  Statements 


tt  A Palmer,  in  account  with  the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 

to  July  sixteenth,  eighteen  hun- 


Dr. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


To  cash  received  from  State  Treasurer 

To  cash  received  from  Principal: 

To  cash  received  from  pupils 

To  cash  received  from  Nevada  pupils 

To  cash  received  from  shop  and  miscellane- 
ous sources 


387  19 
900  00 

572  81 


Total. 


§38,080  92 


1,860  00 


« 
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— Continued. 

Dumb  and  the  Blind,  from  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -three, 
dred  and  seventy -three,  inclusive. 

Cr. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


By  Union  Savings  Bank,  advances  made  to 

former  Treasurer 

By  cash  paid  Directors’  salaries 

By  cash  paid  salary,  H.  Linden,  former 

Treasurer 

By  cash  paid  H.  A.  Palmer,  Treasurer 

By  cash  paid  A.  Pratt,  two  months’  salary.. 

By  cash  paid  interest 

By  cash  paid  collection  of  warrants 

By  cash  paid  carriage  hire  for  Directors 

and  committees 

By  cash  paid  office  stationery 

By  current  expenses,  seven  months 


815,410 

85 

400 

00 

67 

81 

232 

18 

200 

00 

314 

51 

35 

50 

-1 

00 

50 

21 

50 

22,981 

31 

By  cash  on  hand 


Total. 


639,742  16 
198  76 


839,940  92 


# 


5-C1) 


« 


» 


4 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  INSTITUTION 


Since  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


MALES. 


Names. 

Towns. 

Counties. 

Aronshon,  Martin 

San  Francisco 

...San  Francisco. 
...San  Francisco. 
Soln.no 

Aronson  Moses 

San  Francisco 

Best  William  C 

Suisun  

Butler,  Millard  F 

Marysville 

Yuba. 

Colby,  Edwin 

Carson  City 

Ormsby,  Nevada. 
Alameda 

Craig,  William  C 

Oakland 

Cronijfc  Edmond 

Cummins,  Alva  C.  

San  Francisco 

Anaheim  

...San  Francisco. 
Los  AiiprIm. 

Derrick,  Francisco 

Vallejo 

Soln.no. 

D’Estrella,  Theophilus 

Doe,  Alonzo  C 

San  Francisco 

...San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco 

...San  Francisco. 

. . . San  .T on  q n i n . 

Gayou,  Marcelin 

Stockton  

Grady,  Theodore 

San  Francisco 

...San  Francisco. 

Harlan,  James  C 

Woodland 

Yolo. 

Hill,  Elbridge  B 

Oakland 

Alameda. 

Hill,  Mahlou  S 

Oakland 

Alameda. 

Hoke,  Harman  A 

West.  Butte 

Krantz,  Louis 

San  Francisco 

...San  Francisco. 

Mast,  Herman  X 

San  Francisco. 

...San  Francisco. 
...San  Francisco. 
Humboldt,  Nev. 

McCabe,  J.  H 

San  Francisco 

McClure,  William  C 

Uniondale 

McKail,  James 

San  Francisco... 

...San  Francisco. 
San  Bernardino. 

Moesser,  George  E 

Santa  Ana 

Nichols,  Henry 

Pacheco  

....  Contra  Costa. 

Oldham,  William  G 

Phillips,  William  M 

Santa  Rosa 

Sonoma. 

Yrcka 

Siskiyou 

Ritchie,  Lewis  D 

Dutch  Flat 

Pin, cor. 

Robison,  J.  W 

San  Francisco 

♦ 

...San  Francisco. 

36 


Names. 

Towns. 

Counties. 

Rosenbaum,  Nathan 

Sandercock,  T.  Y 

Santa  Cruz,  Jose 

Selig,  Kossuth 

Shattuc-k,  Frank  B 

Smith,  Charles 

Thomas,  Antony  R 

San  Francisco 

Napa 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Georgetown  

Sacramento 

Chico  

...San  Francisco. 

Napa. 

...San  Francisco. 
...San  Francisco. 
...San  Francisco. 

El  Dorado. 

Sacramento. 

Butte. 

Willetts,  Joshua  M 

Wood,  Benjamin  M 

Wright,  Albert  II 

San  Francisco 

San  Buenaventura 
Oakland 

...San  Francisco. 

Ventura. 

Alameda. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


FEMALES. 


Names. 

Towns. 

Counties. 

San  Francisco  

....San  Francisco. 

Stony  Point 

Petaluma  

Sonoma. 

j Hal  lieu  X •••••••••••• 

Pope  Valley 

Virginia  City 

...Storey,  Nevada. 

Bound  Valley  

San  Andreas 

San  Francisco  

Visalia 

Tulare. 

Los  Nietos 

Antioch 

Summit 

Oakland 

Woodland 

Yolo. 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco 

Marysville 

Yuba 

San  Francisco  

N apa 

Rhivlnv  

Stockton 

Visalia 

Theobold,  Catherine 

Sheldon  

Sacramento. 

San  Francisco  

Compton 

Wilts  Marv  Tj 

Lafayette 
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BLIND. 


MALES. 


Names. 

Towns. 

Counties. 

W oodland 

Yolo. 

Gilrov 

Santa  Clara. 

"Rntt.ftrfipld  Tj  S 

Sacramento  

Casson  II  W 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco. 

(’jn.t.nir  Jno.fth 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco. 

Dam  a wood  Wm 

San  Francisco  

Black  Point 

Marin. 

Rancher  Gen  D 

San  Buenaventura.. 

....Santa,  Barbara. 

Foley  Dennis 

Eureka  

Tfn.nley  ,Tn,mes  R 

Oakland 

Alameda. 

TTohon  Paf.riek 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco. 

Jackson,  Stephen 

San  Francisco  

Jones  Oh m.s.  J 

Grass  Valley 

Nevada. 

Knobloek,  Chas 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco. 

Leitrh,  George  P 

Vacaville  

Lerch  Charles 

Antioch 

Contra  Cesta. 

Lerch,  Emil 

A ntioch 

Contra  Costa. 

Martin,  Henry  M 

Windsor 

Sonoma. 

McClelland,  Bradford 

Ukiah  

Mendocino. 

Moore,  John  T 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco. 

Nagle,  Harry  M 

San  Francisco  

....San  Francisco. 

Orth  Louis 

Sacramento  

Sacramento. 

Otero,  Ehudaldo 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles. 

Smith,  Win.  H 

Oakland  

Alameda. 

Sullivan,  Dennis 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco. 

Thomas,  Charles 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco 

Thresher,  P.  B.. 

Gridley’s  Station... 

Butte. 

Towle,  Wm.  H 

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara. 

Tucker,  John  Smith 

Petaluma  

88 


BLIND. 

FEMALES. 


Names. 

Towns. 

Counties. 

Benicia  Arsenal  ... 

W atsonville 

San  Francisco  

....San  Francisco. 

TT-ill  Ann-i  B 

Bath 

How,  Pauline  A 

San  Francisco  

....San  Francisco. 

Lincoln  

Marysville 

Yuba. 

Windsor 

Santa  Posa 

McClure,  Sarah 

San  Francisco  

....San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  

....San  Francisco. 

Suisun  City 

Solano. 

Oakland  

Alameda. 

San  Francisco  

EECAPITULATION. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Males 39 

Females 28 

67 

BLIND. 

Males 29 

Females 16 

45 


Total 


112 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  California  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
is  located  about  four  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Oakland.  Between  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  a steam  ferry  plies  almost  every  hour  in  the 
day,  and  from  the  latter  city  a horse  railroad  is  now  constructed,  which 
lands  passengers  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  Institution. 

I.  The  Institution  offers  its  benefits  to  all  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind 
persons,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-five  years,  who  are  of 
sound  intellect  and  free  from  vicious  habits,  and  contagious  or  offensive 
diseases. 

II.  No  charge  is  made  for  pupils  from  this  State,  except  for  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses. 

III.  Pupils  from  other  States  or  Territories  are  charged  three  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  No  deduction  is 
made  from  annual  charge,  on  any  account,  except  in  cases  of  prolonged 
sickness. 

IY.  The  session  begins  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  of  June.  Parents  are  earnestly  requested 
to  enter  or  return  their  children  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
Only  in  extreme  cases  will  the  pupils  be  permitted  to  leave  before  school 
closes. 

Y.  Pupils  should  be  provided  with  comfortable  clothing  when  they 
enter  the  Institution,  and  their  wardrobe  renewed  twice  a year. 

YI.  All  moneys  designed  for  pupils  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Principal,  to  whom,  also,  all  letters  of  inquiry,  etc.,  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Parents  or  guardians  of  applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to 
furnish  written  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  applicant? 

2.  When  and  where  was  he  born? 

3.  Is  his  deafness  or  blindness  from  birth;  or  is  it  from  accident  or 
dis'ease?  If  so,  at  what  age  and  from  what  cause  did  he  become  so? 

4.  Is  his  deafness  or  blindness  total  or  partial?  If  the  latter,  what 
is  the  degree  of  hearing  or  sight? 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  his  deafness  or  blindness; 
and  if  so,  what  are  the  results? 


40 


6 Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness,  blindness,  insanity,  or 
idiocy  i.  the  same  tally,  or  among  the  collateral  branches  of  k, mired? 

If  so  how  and  when  produced?  „ 

7.  ’\Vas  there  any  relation  between  parents  or  grandparents  before 

111  8.i  '‘Has  the  child  had  the  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps, 

whooping  cough?  Has  he  been  vaccinated?  „ — , t„otlo 

9.  What  are  the  names,  occupation,  residence,  and  Tost  Office  addicss 

of  his  parents?  . , 9 

10.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  t 


